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By BEN FIELD 


An attractive volume _ entitled 
‘‘Principal Poets of the World’”’ has 


come from the Mitre Press of Lon- 


don. This is volume one for the 
years 1930 and ’31. The book gives 
biographies and representative 


poems of some 500 leading poets of 
the English speaking countries of 
the world. Many of our American 
poets are represented, among them 
notable men and women of Cali- 
fornia and the West. The poem 
“Speak to Me,” is by 

Editor of ‘‘Melody 
poetry department of this 


here given, 
Ben Field, 
Lane,”’ 
magazine, and national president of 
the League of Western Writers. 


LOVE the hills my Saviour trod, 

The vales where He communed with 
God— 

Jerusalem, where blossoms sweet 


And palm leaves carpeted the street. 


As Thou didst speak at Pentecost, 
O Jesus, speak to me or chide; 
But speak to me, with me abide, 


Speak, speak to me! 


It cannot be that Thou art lost, 

Thy Father’s house lies never far ; 

Thy promises still with us are, 

And time was only younger when, 

My Saviour, Thou wert here with men, 
And space, ‘tis just as wide as then— 
Thou mayest surely come again, 


Speak, speak to me! 


Make sacred my desire, 

And set my soul afire 

With love of Thee! 

Bend down Thy kingly head, 

That impress of the thorns | see, 
And speak to me! 

Reach out Thy hands that bleed, 
l‘or Thee I sorely need— 


© speak to me! 
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Expedition to Guadaloupe 


By W. CHARLES SWETT 


Captain Allan Hancock and associates recently made a most alluring trip to the 


Galapagos Islands. 


In response to our request for an account of the experition, we have 


from Mr. W. Charles Swett of Hollywood some interesting material from which the 


accompanying brief account is taken. 


Mr. Swett is a compelling writer. 


We hope to 


present in a subsequent issue additional experiences of Captain Hancock, Mr. Swett and 


other members of the expedition. 


The article from which these excerpts are taken describes the Island, the difficulties 
of handling their boat in a heavy sea, and of setting out in a launch for the beach, where 


they landed amongst the seal. 


Our readers will appreciate this graphic description of 


the capture of the largest Elephant Seal ever found.—Editor. 


E did not need to look further for 
Elephant Seals—we had landed 
right in the middle of them. 

Down the beach there were dozens, ly- 
ing on the smooth black sand. They 
s.emed so sleepy, so uninterested in the 
approach of man that we could readily 
believe the stories of the early whalers, 
who, a hundred years ago coming up this 
coast hunting whales, were content to stop 
at this island. They landed where we had 
landed, and killed thousands of these slow 
moving mountains of fat, they rendered 
them for their oil as they did the blubber 
taken from the whales. Their appearance 
is not unlike a gigantic seal, except that 
their head terminates in a flabby hood or 
trunk which is inflated when angered. We 
wanted a large one, the largest we could 
get, and here they were scattered every- 
where. We examined them for age, for 
condition of eyes, until finally one was 
selected. Eighteen feet he measured, two 
tons in w.ight, his shoulders rather pink- 
ish in color covered with scars, the marks 
of teeth from continual fighting. The 
nets were thrown, lines were pulled and 

he was apparently caught. Then started a 

struggle betw_en men and beast that was 

hard to follow, so rapidly did action fo!- 
low action. Jerked from side to side as 
the monster thrashed about, the men had 
trouble lacing the net. One lashing made, 
another came loose, a line was fastened 
only to be broken. As men were ex- 
hausted, others took their places, until 


finding he could not escape the net he 
sought the water. Down the beach he 
went; not in his usual lumbering manner, 
but rolling over and over like a log, pull- 
ing, hauling, heaving—they could not stop 
him. He struck the water, and there as 
the waves raced in, they broke as they did 
upon the rocks. Broke over the men as 
they tried to fasten the heavy line. 
Knocked them down, rolled them around 
as though they were bits of wreckage. 
Those men became a pack of animals, 
wolves intent upon their victim. Nothing 
could shake them off. Through the cam- 
era finder I watched them, counted them 
time and again to be sure all came 
through, that some were not down be- 
neath that struggling animal, caught be- 
neath the net unable to rise. Suddenly 
Carl came out of the surf, water stream- 
ing off him, his clothes half gone, but on 
his face a grin of happiness, of satisfac- 
tion for a job well done. The line was 
fast, we were ready to tow him out to 
the ship. 

During this struggle in the surf, dark 
shapes had appeared and vanished among 
the breakers—shapes of other giant seals 
which seemed to menace those men. They 
would close in and retreat always lacking 
courage at the last to make an attack, to 
help their fellow in distress. Now as we 
attempted to launch a boat to carry that 
line out to Allan in the launch, they 
seemed to dispute our passage. As a great 
breaker curled above us and disaster 
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seemed a certainty, one great monster at- 
tacked our boat, opened his hideous 
mouth and sank his tusks into that wood, 
crushing and grinding it to bits; then as 
though frightened at his own temerity, 
he sank beneath us and was gone. Quick- 
ly we pulled to the launch, gave Allan the 
line and started for the ship, towing our 
unwilling captive. Half way out his ef- 
forts to rid himself of that enveloping 
net increased. Possibly he realized that 
soon it would be too late. We in the row 
boat could do little now in this deep wa- 
ter. When we tried to refasten the lash- 
ings, the swells would tear us away, while 
he in his frenzy would crash against the 
boat until it seemed we would be crushed. 
Suddenly we could see a rent appear, the 
net was breaking. In a moment his head 
was through, now he was free to use his 
strength. The rent increased, the line 
went slack and he was gone. All our 
work for nothing. Half the day lost and 
the swell becoming worse all the time. 
Soon it would be impossible to even ap- 
proach the ship. 

It seemed hopeless to return to the 
beach to try the nets again, they were 
too weak for such animals, such fine mesh 
could not withstand the terrific strain of 
the rolling and hauling they received. Al- 
lan suggested that, if we could not bring 
the seal to the cage, why not take the 
cage to the seal? Surely some way we 
could arrange to life it to the deck if 
brought alongside. So we towed a cage 
to the beach, took a line ashore, and 
hauled it up on the sand at the water’s 
edge. From boards and wire, panels were 
made, like sections of a fence. Set flaring 
at the end of the open cage, they formed 
a chute to guide the seals into the door. 
Again the Doctor examined the herd, and 
pointing to the largest one on the beach, 
said, “This one.” I was dumb with 
amazement. It seemed impossible any- 
one could handle such a creature. Even 
as he pointed, the seal raised upon his 
flippers, inflated his hood and seemed to 
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snarl at us, to glory in his strength, to 
defy us in any effort we might put forth 
to entrap him. As the men closed in with 
the panel, in his rage he grasped the top 
of it in his jaws, crushing the boards as if 
they were paper. With his caterpillar-like 
crawl he started along the beach, followed 
always with the panel just close enough 
to let him believe that escape was possi- 
ble. Direct towards the writing cage he 
was guided, until seeing tue water and 
safety through the open door, he turned. 
Made straight for the opening at his top- 
most speed, plunged h<adlong into that 
trap. He struck the lower end with a jar 
that seemed it would destroy everything 
we had built. He seemed to collapse, to 
telescope upon himself. We had placed 
an eighteen-foot animal in a twelve-foot 
cage. Doubled up and uncomfortable, to 
be sure, but fastened in so solid that noth- 
ing except destruction of all the surround- 
ing timbers and steel, could let him es- 
cape. Barrels were lashed high up at one 
end to hold his head out of the water. A 
line was carried to Allan in the launch 
that he might attempt to pull him into 
deep water. Sand was filling the cage as 
the surf broke over all.. Men moving in 
the water to their necks were shivering 
and cold. It seemed hopeless, that task of 
moving him from the beach. Some dug 
at the sand but it came in faster than they 
dug. All seemed of no use, until Allan 
started pulling on that line, then slowly, 
ever so slightly, it moved. Ten men lifted 
on one side, they broke the suction of the 
sand and it moved an inch. Allan pulled 
harder and a foot was gained, then an- 
other and another, and it floated. The 
surf struck it as a swell carried the launch 
out to sea. The line snapped, the crate 
turned over. It rolled about like a cork, 
turning and twisting as the seal shifted 
his weight in a vain effort to obtain air. A 
man swam in with a new line stronger 
than the first. Hurriedly it was made 
fast and Allan pulled again, pulled it 


through into calmer water. The seal was 
Read further on page 304 


The Early History of Mount Wilson 


By GORDON S. MITCHELL. 


HILE a trip to the summit of 
W Mount Wilson is of no particular 

adventure nowadays, in the 20 
years after the founding of the “Indiana 
Colony,” now Pasadena, this trip was one 
of extreme hazard and adventure. The 
construction of an orthodox trail up the 
mountainside was com- 
menced early in 1864. 
The first load of shakes 
to come down by pack 
train was brought in 
October of that year by 
E. S. Herford,  step- 
son of B. D. Wilson, 


historic Pasadena _pio- 
neer for whom the 
mountain is named. 


Likewise Wilson Avenue 
in Pasadena, and other 
points about Southern 
California are named in 
his honor. 

The first pleasure trip 
on horseback to the top 
of the mountain was made in the middle 
of April, 1864, by Mr. Wilson. He was 
accompanied by Mr. William McKee, who 
was at that time living in Los Angeles, 
acting as tutor for Mr. Wilson’s children. 
The trip, primarily for pleasure, was also 
for the purpose of ascertaining the prog- 
ress being made by some of Mr. Wilson’s 
men who were then working in the moun- 
tains building a trail. 

The trail builders were reached about 
one o'clock in the afternoon. And on be- 
ing queried as to the possibility of reach- 
ing the top of the mountain on horseback, 
they told Mr. Wilson there was great pos- 
sibility, and that water would be found 
at the top of the ridge. The two men 
went on, following a well defined bear 
trail to the spring, where they camped 


Observatory on 


overnight. After spending the morning 
in looking over the ground at the sum- 
mit and on the ridge, they descended the 
mountain. 

lor the next twenty years the trip was 
one of high adventure, and not often at- 
tempted. On June 23, 1885, the largest 
party that had yet at- 
tempted the ascent made 
a three day trip to the 
summit on_ horseback. 
This party included Mrs. 
S. E. Merritt, Mrs. 
Charles A. Gardner, Mrs. 
S. P. Jewett, Misses 
Olive Eaton, Carrie D. 
Hill, Helen Hill, Marie 
D. Vischer, Una Robin- 
son, Lucille Robinson, 
Flora Conger, Dr. O. H. 
Conger, Prof. T. 
Pierce, George Howard, 
Edward Martin, George 
Eaton, William Watson, 
Hubert Ogden, George 
lrost, Edward Mosher, Charles Gardner, 
“seven burros and one Mexican.” Many 
family and individual names of historic 
interest to Pasadena and Los Angeles may 
be seen in the list of participants of the 
expedition. The party camped on the 
summit and in the evening lighted the 
usual signal fire. They derived much 
pleasure from the answering fire lighted 
by those who had stayed at home on the 
valley floor—now the City of Pasadena. 


Mount Wilson. 


T2 most important event by far con- 
nected with the Mount Wilson trail, 
was the conveying of the twenty-three- 
inch telescope up the mountainside in 
April of 1889. (This was the famous 
“Harvard Telescope).” The Pasadena 
Board of Trade, under the leadership of 
Judge Eaton, arranged for the transpor- 
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tation. It was necessary to change the 
trail at some points,—at others to build 
an entirely new trail. There were over 
three tons of material, some of which of 
course could b: boxed. This had to be 
sent up on the hacks of burros. A large 
iron frame weighing over half a ton had 
to he sent up in one place. The distance 
was eight miles, with an ascent of 4,000 
feet along a path from six to twelve 
inches wide winding its way up the steep 
mountainside. Engineering problems of 
major magnitude presented themselves to 
the pioneers in the early days—and were 
solved by them without the benefit of 
the knowledge and material which is 
available at the present time. 

The car which Judge Eaton devised for 
transporting the fram:work up the 


mountain was made strictly on scriptural . 


principles, for it was a likeness of “noth- 
ing in the heavens above nor of the earth 
beneath nor of the waters underneath the 
earth.” It consisted of a heavy wooden 
framed platform three feet long by two 
and a half feet wide. A cast iron roller 
seven inches in diameter and two feet 
one inch long, serv.d as a front wheel. A 
caster wheel with a tall bar or lever for 
steering, serving as a rear wheel. There 
was an iron bail across the front to which 
two mules, traveling single file, could be 
hitched, for pulling the vehicle. There 
were heavy iron rings at each corner to 
which the freight could be lashed, holding 
car and cargo together in case the assem- 
ly went over the cliff. 

At many points in the trail it was nec- 
essary to pick and blast corners of rock 
away in order to get the car around. At 
other points in the trail it was necessary 
to drill into the above the trail. 
Using the holes to sink anchorages, with 
heavy ropes and pulleys, the car and cargo 
were lifted bodily up the side of the hill. 
The difficulties are made realizable when 
it is remembered that the framework it- 
self weighed half a ton, in addition to 
which weight there was the heavy car. 
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However, in due time the summit was 
r.ached. The prearranged signal fire told 


_the eager watchers down in Pasadena that 


the telescope had been set down at its 
mountain-top destination on the evening 
of April 3rd, 1889. The trip was made at 
a cost a little in .xcess of $1,000, all con- 
tributed by Pasadena residents. The 
greater part of this $1,000 was spent on 
improving the trail. 


Star photography was commenced by 
Prof. King on May Ist, of that year, and 
continued for eighteen months. In the 
first nine months of this period, over 1,150 
photographs were taken, thus completing 
a star map of the heavens which included 
many objects of the celestial world never 
heretofore viewed by mortal man. Late 
in 1890 this particular telescope was sent 
to Arequipa, Peru, in South America, 
where it was used in n.aking star maps 
of the heavens. 


HE Los Angeles Times on July 1, 1891, 
T contained an account of more than un- 
usual interest of a trip made up the slope 
of Mount Wilson. 


“Decidedly the most novel feature to 
chronicle in connection with the mountain 
was the ascent made on Sunday by Joe 
Simons and Charles Fishbeck in carts of 
their own invention and manufacture and 
designed especially for the trip. The jour- 
ney was made thus for the reason that 
Joe’s avoirdupois makes it well nigh im- 
possible for him to make the ascent on 
foot or mounted. Hence, he set his in- 
ventive genius to work and the result was 
a two-wheeled cart, the wheels being but 
a triflle over two feet apart and the seat 
resting on the axle so that the driver 
could conveniently step to the ground at 
the narrow places on the trail. The odd 
looking vehicle left the foot of the new 
trail at five o’clock Sunday morning and 
made the ascent without any mishap in a 
little over four hours. The day was spent 
at Martin & Lynch’s Camp, where photo- 
graphs were taken of the outfit and the 
several assistants who went along to as- 
sist in case of an emergency. The return 
trip was made the same day. Messrs. 
Simons and Fishbeck enjoy the distinction 


Read further on page 302 


Under the Fifth Dimension 


A Tale of the Berkshire Hills 


By MRS. GEORGE LONG HUTCHINGS 


The space with which we are acquuinted is of three dimensions, but it is quite 
conceivable that there may be a space with more than three, with four or five or 
any number of dimensions.—H. Addington Bruce in “Bending the Twig.” 


S my car pulsed its way through the 
A lake-gemmed country whose moun- 
tains, after the dim blue heights of 
the Adirondacks, looked small and soft 
like hills of feathery moss, I realized that, 
in a few moments, | should be at Hill 
House, the home of my old school friend. 
Ailsa Macdonald. 

It had been years since we had met, 
though our friendship had been renewed 
during the past winter by letters. Now 
that her country place was open in June, 
I planned to surprise her by stopping on 
our way to Lennox for a glimpse of her 
and her charming family in the old home- 
stead she had so often described in our 
school-days. 

Having left my husband and the two 
children to order dinner at the Inn of the 
village, | hurried on with the expectation 
of seeing my friend. My heart beat faster 
as we neared the big stone gates, and | 
saw the picturesque pile of buildings, low 
and rambling, covered with vines, on the 
hill from which it takes its name. As we 
hurried up the wide avenue bordered by 
gigantic and lonely pine trees, centuries 
old, their deep purple shadows made me 
realize how late it really was. The sun. 
as we emerged to the plateau fronting the 
house, was slowly setting and lighted the 
many windows of the old house, until, for 
a moment, | was deceived into thinking 
the whole place was brilliantly ilumi- 
nated. 


ALF-BLINDED, I stepped from the 
motor and hardly saw at first, a fig- 
ure on the stone steps slowly coming to- 
ward me. Instantly, I recognized Ailsa’s 
mother, Mme. MacDonald. Few wives 
love their mother-in-law as Ailsa loved 


hers, as I well knew from the many de- 
scriptions of her generosity and sweet- 
ness written long before Ailsa had mar- 
ried. As I saw her surprised, but kindly, 
smile and dignified bow of welcome, my 
heart went out to the stately old mistress 
of Hill House. 


The sun made a nimbus of glory of her 
silver hair, and, for an instant, she was in 
a blaze of white light and I shaded my 
eves involuntarily. Then as she stepped 
out of its radiance and came toward me, 
said: 

“I am Ailsa’s old school friend, Mary 
Darrow. I’m motoring to Lennox and 
stopped on my way for a glimpse of her. 
You are Mme. MacDonald? I feel as if 
I'd known you always, Ailsa has told me 
so much of you and of this lovely old 
Berkshire home.” 

With a quick sigh and her face working 
with an emotion that seemed too great 
for the occasion, she interrupted my rapid 
explanations : 

“None of the family are here, not even 
the servants. They are all in town for 
the day. In fact,” she hesitated, “the 
house has not been opened for the sum- 
mer; but you will not mind. Iam so glad 
you have come; for | shall never have an- 
other chance to see you.” | 


Her words as well as their mournful 
tone struck on my ear strangely, and 
something unusual seemed to pervade all 
she said however commonplace it seemed; 
a sadness, a loneliness, that thrilled me 
unaccountably. 

We were sitting now, on a rustic 
bench, and neither of us -Lroke the silence, 
for a view of unsurpassed loveliness lay 
before our eyes. The Dome was glowing 
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in the last lingering shafts of sunlight, 
and purple and opalesque shadows hung 
like a marvelous tapestry on lowlands and 
sweet meadows. The air was cool and 
damp after the rapid rush in the motor, 
and the sweet incense of unseen flowers 
rose in the evening. 


M * MacDONALD sat motionless 
beside me, yet not one fold of her 
black gown touched me, and her white, 
waxlike hands were folded tensely. I felt 
that tears trembled on her cheeks. 

“I know that no scene however beau- 
tiful can surpass this for me,” she sighed. 
“The dearest associations of my life are 
here. I have loved these hills from the 
time I began to think; and what joy it 
was to feel that my marriage made the 
old home even sweeter and dearer; for 


my husband loved it as I did. His friends — 


were poets, lovers of nature, and my hus- 
band wrote verses that to me were as 
beautiful as those of Whittier and Bryant, 
who drew inspiration from this very view 
spread before us now. When we go in, 
I will read you his poems, if you care to 
hear them,” she half pleaded, half asked. 

I dared not break in with my questions 
of Ailsa and her children, and when they 
were coming home; for she hurried like 
one who feared to be interrupted. 

“If you could see this place in early 
spring, when the red columbines cover the 
hillsides like a sea of delicate flame, and 
the air is perfumed with their faint odor, 
and the birds are coming home from the 
southlands. But I must show you the 
path through the wood. Lowell and 
Longfellow wrote beautiful songs about 
these haunts. Every year, they passed a 
few days or weeks with us. The happy, 
happy hours we have had together here! 
Forgive my praise of the dear old place; 
but all my memories are hallowed.” 

Her voice quivered, and, as she turned 
her head, I saw her eyes brimming with 
tears as we looked out over the ever- 
changing beauty of the Berkshire hills. 
My heart ached with sympathy for this 
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lonely woman, an exile; all her friends in 
another world. 

“I have never believed in death,” she 
continued; “and, now, I know there is no 
death,” and she reverently quoted: 

“And ever near though unseen 
The dear immortal spirits tread 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life; there are no dead!” 

And then still quoting she went on half 
to me, half to herself: “We die every 
seven years. There is not a hair of my 
head, an inch of my skin on my body that 
I had when I was born, and yet my spirit, 
my heart, my brain are all the same only 
enlarged upon, built on to, like a house 
that is renewed from time to time.” 

We paused as we walked through the 
darkening aisle of the wood to pick wild 
flowers, or to listen to the sleepy cries 
of birds or to catch vistas of unsurpassed 
loveliness through the tall forest trees. 


S OMETIMES it seemed my imagination 

played tricks with me in the glancing 
twilight. Surely the feet of my guide did 
not touch the soft and mossy grass, now 
in the first tender green of early summer, 
and the brightness of her silver hair shone 
with a radiance even through the scarf 
she wore. Her face had an inward light, 
especially the eyes, that amazed me. It 
was as if her young spirit strove to break 
through the prison of age. 

Some way, not that I felt frightened 
at all, | found I could not talk to her and 
she, unmindful of this, chatted happily on 
of olden times and long lost friends. I 
hadn’t the heart to break in with inquiries 
of Ailsa and her children. It seemed as if 
the dear old lady was saying a last good- 
bye to all her beloved haunts. Presently 
we came in sight of the house again; the 
sun had dropped down behind the Dome, 
the tall pine trees whispered mournfully 
and my heart felt heavy with an unac- 
countable loneliness. 

“We will go in,” she said, as she pushed 
the door open (though I could have 


Read further on page 310 


Ghosts Still Walk in Bodie 


By DOROTHY MARIE DAVIS 


HE boardwalk which Mark Twain 
T strode is charred and crumbling. 

Saloons which overhung the streets 
have vanished with their gaiety and trag- 
edy. Rosie May’s diamonds are gone as 
is her kingdom. Only ghosts and gray 
sage walk the rutted alleyways of what 
was once Bodie, rich mining camp, re- 
cently destroyed by fire—now, truly a 
ghost town. 

In the ’60s Bill Body discovered the lode 
which was to make the spot famous. The 
town bore his name, though the spelling 
was changed for some reason. But Bill 
Body did not live to enjoy his good for- 
tune. Shortly after his find he was frozen 
in a blizzard and his bones were not re- 
covered until much later. 


James S. Cain, the grand old man of 
Bodie, came there in 1879 when a third 
and richer vein in the mother lode had 
lifted the mining camp on its uncertain 
crest. 

“Twelve thousand people lived in Bodie 
then,” he muses. “Twelve thousand! It 
was a real city back in 1880.” 


Visiting Bodie and not meeting Jim 
Cain would have been to lose the whole 
savor of the trip. Yet now—with his 
bank, the Butterfly saloon, the Masonic 
temple and the old U. S. Hotel burned to 
the ground, it is not so much. what would 
Bodie be without Mr. Cain as what will 
Mr. Cain be without Bodie! 


Tall, white-haired, gracious Jim Cain 
might have stepped from the glorified 
past which he loves to bring back. A few 
words and you see hith in brocaded waist- 
coat, ribbon cravat and Prince Albert. As 
often as he scouts the idea that his Bodie 
was ever a completely deserted ghost 
town with the awesome desolation of 
Tombstone and Aurora, so often he re- 
peoples every road and rebuilds every 


ruin. To Jim Cain, Bodie—before the fire 
—was not dead, but slept waiting some 
future golden awakening. What does he 
think now? 

Decades ago he established the old 
Mono County National Bank in its white 
building at the end of the main street and 
it opened for business every morning at 
ten until the present blaze consumed it. 


Cain’s office had never been refurnished. 
The outer room remained unchanged, its 
walls almost papered with the calendars of 
other days. The safe which held so many 
fortunes and guarded, Rosie May’s fabled 
diamonds, yawned rather emptily at the 
last. 

The old scales still swayed in their case 
in the front window. They had earned 
their rest. All the gold of Bodie passed 
over their copper plates, and it was no 
light burden. According to Mr. Cain, 
Mackay and Fair, the famous partners of 
the Bonanza of Virginia City, took out as 
much as a million dollars in one week 
from Bodie. 

And what of that old glassed cabinet on 
one side of the office which held so many 
relics and trophies? Is it burned too? 
There neatly labeled lay ore samples from 
the famous mines—the Standard, the De- 
fiance, the Gypsy Queen, the Red Cloud. 
the Bodie, and others. Old stock certifi- 
cates, time-faded, bearing the magic sig- 
natures, “J. W. Mackay,” “James G. 
Fair,” and “M. G. Gillette’—where are 
they now? Confederate paper money, 
yellowed letters, ancient hand-bills—all 
gone! 


OME will still remember and turn 
from the highway eastward, but 
Bodie has been burned. Rock-guarded. 
winding through juniper and sage the old 
Bodie-Bridgeport road turns away from 
the Sierras. What a thrill it was to sweep 
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GHOSTs STILL WALK IN BODIE 


out on the bare shoulder of the mountain 
for an instant and see ahead, in the hol- 
low between Potato and Bodie peaks, the 
light, discolor.d mine dumps and cluster 
of dust-gray buildings. 

It cannot have completely disappeared. 
Boots Hill must still bear its crowded 
half-acre of wooden slabs and unpreten- 
tious headstones. 

“We called it Boots Hill because most 
of them di.d with their boots on,” Mr. 
Cain smiles at the grim humor. “I’ve 
seen ’em going, feet first, sometimes five 
a day up to their graves.” 

No, Bodie could not boast much high 
society, but in an old livery stable a stable 
hearse slowly rotted, testator to the one 
truly important thing in the constant 
struggle. 

Yet there was society of a sort. Among 
the old saloons which lined the main 
street was one where hung the picture of 
Rosie May, queen of Bodie. It is hard to 
see the young girl of the painting as the 
stern ruler of Bodie’s red light district 
and night life. She was young and sweet 
with frank smiling eyes when the portrait 
was made. 

“No shooting or brawling went on in 
her houses when she was there,” says 
Mr. Cain. “Rosie May ruled the town 
with an iron hand.” 


How quiet Bodie might have been with- 
out her “iron hand” may be left to con- 
jecture. Jim Cain cannot recall a day 
when some one did not ascend to Boots 
Hill. 

“And she was smart.” Mr. Cain 
relishes this remembrance: ‘Turned all 
her money into diamonds as fast as she 
got it. Man named Ernest Marx, he’s 
dead now, had them from her at her 
death. He thought he’d be as clever as 
she was. 

“He sent the load of them to Chicago 
to be appraised for sale, but they didn’t 
offer him enough. When they returned 
he stowed them—all those diamonds—in 
my bank vault. I suppose he’d done too 
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much talking around town—anyway, that 
night my bank was robbed, the safe 
blown. They never did find out who took 
all those diamonds.” 

Many of the saloons stood as they were 
abandoned. They were not the gilded 
places one imagines, but long narrow, 
dusky, high-ceilinged rooms. Great ma- 
hogany bars with marble tops stood be- 
fore ornate mirrors. The floors were 
foot-worn and cr.aking. Dust and shad- 
ows hung undisturbed in the corners. 

Rosie May’s saloon was kept open to 
the last with a doubtful trade in soft 
drinks for the few prospectors and tour- 
If you were willing to trust your 
life to a sinister looking proprietor, you 
went into th: Lack room and found the 
old roulette wheel, the scarred tables with 


ists. 


their almost obliterated figures, and— 


some qui'e recent appearing chips. 


ARIK TWAIN stumbled down the old 
M board walk. His cabin home was 
only seven miles distant in Aurora, 
Nevada, and he was a constant “loafer” 
in Bodie. Recently the state of Nevada 
removed his old cabin, pi_ce by piece, and 
set it in a place of honor in Reno. Mr. 
Cain knew him well. 

“We didn’t think he’d ever amount to 
anything,” wonderingly. “Sam Clements, 
we called him. Just a no-account loafer 
and drunkard generally. We used to 
make fun of him and his crazy ideas. He 
wasn’t good for anything.” 

Aurora, Mark Twain’s home town in 
Nevada, is another ghost mining camp. 
According to Mr. Cain it never ap- 
proached the glory of its rival, Bodie. It 
had its own story which Mr. Cain tells 
with a chuckle, and a twinkle in his keen 
gray eyes. How jealous Bodie must have 
enjoyed the discomfort of its neighbor. 

Aurora was chosen as county seat of 
the newly surveyed Mono County of 
California. Bodie smoldered with envy 
and indignation, but had to admit reason 
in the choice. Aurora was more directly 

Read further on page 312 


For Prosecution or Defense? 


By PAUL G. TATE 


and successful attorney, in his way. 

He held the reputation of never de- 
clining the case of any client financially 
solvent, who desired his services. His 
legal victories under such a handicap were 
phenomenal. 

He evinced inordinate pride in this and 
it had become almost a proverb in certain 
quarters that if you retained Sharp to de- 
fend you, your case was as good as won. 


SHARP was a well-known 


There was not a loophole or twist in 
the law that dapper Stanley Sharp did not 
know of and use for his client’s benefit. 
His black eyes might resemble shoe but- 
tons ordinarily, but when addressing a 
jury, they shone with fiery indignation at 
the injustice done his client, or were 
limpid with unshed tears as h: exhorted 
the twelve good men to temper mercy 
with justice. Few juries could withstand 
his eloquent tones, the melting eyes and 
graceful gestures, combined with his un- 
canny knowledge of the law. 

So a certain class of citizens, whose 


propensity was their liability of running’ 


afoul the law of the land, never failed to 
call for Sharp to defend them, and they 
never called in vain. He had personally 
‘stated that he would never refuse a case 
coming within the limit of his practice. 

He had prospered until he had reached 
that stage where the income tax was con- 
sidered as a personal attack. 

Quite naturally he looked with a lenient 
eye upon the criminal tendencies of human 
kind. There was, however, one felony he 
hated; hated until it had become an ob- 
session—automobile theft. This attitude 
of his was difficult to explain, but he 
couldn’t get over it. He experienced an 
affection for a good car that he never felt 
for any human. Yet he was frequently 
called upon to defend these car lifters. 

But he did have a sense of humor. To 


defend in court a man accused of, what 
was to him a dastardly crime, required all 
his will power. Only the perverse humor 
of the situation caused him to fight well 
and win the case for the client he despised. 

In every such trial there was a tumult- 
uous conflict in his mind between his de- 
sire to maintain his reputation as a de- 
fender of all clients and his intense hatred 
of this class of thieves. Though many 
times on the verge of abandoning his 
creed, he had always defeated this obses- 
sion and won for his client. 

He felt justified in his hatred for this 
class of crooks wh<cnever he looked at his 
own beautiful car. It was the alpha and 
omega—the ne plus ultra of everything 
an automobile should be. The possession 
of, and joy in driving such a car was his 
main diversion and pleasure in life. Sup- 
pose some one should steal his car !—lIt 
would b_. a crime of crimes he thought, as 
he stroked its gleaming hood with loving 
hand. 


NE night he stepped from his car and 
O ran into the club for just a moment, 
leaving the motor idling. He was delayed 
by a friend, and when he returned to the 


‘curb his wonderful car had disappeared ! 


He notified the police department of 
the theft, and viciously promised himself 
what he would do when he laid hands on 
the scoundrels who had stolen it. 

Two days later a policeman peered be- 
tween some broken boards of a dilapi- 
dated garage, and saw within a big, beau- 
tiful car, shiny with color and dazzling 
me‘al. It didn’t seem to fit well with such 
surroundings, so the officer investigated 
and found it was the stolen car of Mr. 
Sharp. The registration card was still in 
a side pocket, unnoticed by the thieves, 
who did not know that the car belonged 
to Mr. Sharp. 


Read further on page 306 
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EARLY HISTORY OF MOUNT WILSON 


Continued from page 296 


of being the first to traverse the new trail 

in a wheeled vehicle.” 

The Pasadena Star of Saturday, July 
18, the same year, describes the cart say- 
ing, “it is very narrow,—twenty-eight 
inches,—and is provided with a mowing 
machine seat. Joe’s 270 pounds constitu- 
tion forbids him to either ride horseback 
or walk up the trail, hence the cart.” 

The difficulties encountered in trans- 
porting the telescope up the trail engen- 
dered a desire in the breasts of the Pasa- 
denans of the time for a road to the sum- 
mit of Mount Wilson. Accordingly Judge 
Eaton called a meeting on June 18, 1889, 
in the President’s Room of the Bank to 
consider plans for the construction of 
such a road. From the meeting there re- 
sulted an organization, the “Pasadena and 
Mount Wilson Toll Road Company,” 
which was incorporated about a month 
later. The company secured rights of 
way from the County Board of Super- 
visors and the Precipio (Eaton) Canyon 
Water Company for a hundred foot road- 
way. Surveys were commenced to de- 
termin: the grade and route for the new 


road. However, nothing was done about 
the actual construction for over a year, 
and as debts had accumulated for sundry 
unpaid services, the project seemed at a 
standstill. 

A meeting was held in December of 
1890, at which Mr. George F. Kernaghan 
proposed to take over the company. In- 
asmuch as the amount of stock just about 
equaled the liabilities of each shareholder, 
the members of the company were glad 
to assign their rights,—and their liabili- 
ties,—to Mr. Kernaghan. By devoting all 
his time to the project and after overcom- 
ing several unlooked for delays on ac- 
count of extensive blasting which had not 
been thought necessary at first, the road 
was finished. It was about four feet 


wide, nine and one-eighth miles long and 


rose from an elevation of 1,575 feet to 
5,565 feet above sea level. The grade no- 
where exceeds one foot rise in ten. The 
total cost, including telephone line from 
Pasadena to the summit, and the survey- 
ing, grading, and actual construction, was 


$5,000. 


Read further on page 306 
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BEN F. FIELD, Department Editor. 


METEORS 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
SAW meteors last night, 
_ Each a Perseid; 
Tiny and far off and bright 
Still—still they slid; 


I had thought they would flare wild, 
Rockets through the sky ... 
_ But immortal things of God 
All go silently. 


FISHER GIRL 
By CLAIRE AVEN THOMSON 


PANISH and Portuguese to her very bones 
She sought for resting place the sunny 
stones 
Along the beach of San Francisco Bay 
Where boats of fisher folk were wont to stay. 


The lazy hours drifted . . . lowered sun, 

And heavy nets were garnered one by one— 
Filled with dark bass and shining albacore; 

And fisher folk turned to the waiting shore. 


A passing shrug for Pedro who was fat, 

For young Antonio an idle pat, 

But when blond Eric’s boat hove into view 

Her laughter pierced the evening wind buds 
through. 


LOS ANGELES 
By BEN FIELD 


OS ANGELES, voluptuously arrayed, 
Yesterday a fledgling, an untutored maid, 


Conjured by priest, by Indian and scout, 
Fought for, defended with wall and redoubt— 


Here’s to your growing, your rounded young 
limbs ; 
I sing to your passion, I chant you my hymns. 


Here’s to your streets that stretch shining 
lengths, 

Your skyscraping buildings that match their 
tall strengths 


With mountains and hills that upward surround’ 


you, 
With oceans and stars that brighten around 
you. 


I sing of your firesides down to the seas, 
Of your temples of art, your green, fruited 
trees. 


City of Angels, your unconquered throng, 
I hail you, magnificent, imperious, strong! 
7 7 


FORECAST 
By LUCY WHEELER KEGLEY 


Qnvaant. lend me your silver coat, 
And let me draw about my throat 
Your waving plume. 


Caressingly the west wind stirs 
Among the sycamores and firs 
Bright leaves like bloom. 


I see you pause and sniff and peer,— 
It is the Autumn sign you hear 
Of Winter’s gloom. 


From California’s heights remote, 

The east wind comes with warning note. 
Squirrel, the rain 

Has come again: 

Lend me your winter coat. 


DUSTY PATTERNS 
By ANNE HAMILTON 


URTAIN me, rain 
with sage-green sky; 
hide me from 
the sun’s eye, 


till dusty patterns 
of discontent 

are washed back 

to their element! 


Bare me, wind! 
Tear, scourge, 

till the covering of 
distortion’s urge 


carries no single 
thread of these 
ego-woven 
fallacies |! 


Lash me, storm, 
through the night, 
till stripped anew 
to bone white, 


shivering free 
and dawn-spun, 
I shall be fit 
for the sun! 
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Exposition to Guadaloupe 


Continued Trom page 294 


nearly dead, too weak to lift his head for 
air. Not enough barrels to raise that 
weight. A few minutes and it would be 
too late. Onto the rear of that cage. a 
man jumped, balancing his weight to raise 
that head out of water. Riding the cage, 
up to his waist in cold black water, waves 
dashing over him at times, he became 
chilled, he shivered, his lips turned blue, 
but he would not give up. Would not let 
that seal drown. The growing darkness 
exaggerated the roll of the ship. It 
seemed we would never dare come along- 


side. Flood lights were turned on us as 


we approached, obliterating all vision ex- - 


cept the waves and the cage. We were 
in a circle of light floating in a void. 
Smithy had rigged a timber between the 
boat davits and we could see that he was 
lowering it over the side. As the ship 
rolled and plunged in the swells it would 
swing out far away from the side, the 
water would break over it and then it 
would swing back against the ship with a 
crash, which would seem to show us the 
impossibility of ever bringing the cage up 
under it. The impossibility of ever rais- 
ing the seal on to the deck and safety. 
The seal was weakening now, his head too 
often was under water. The man on the 
cra‘e could no longer balance himself. 
Carl, replaced that man, now so cold from 
his long immersion that he could hardly 
move. His greater weight raised the cage, 
so that the seal in his gasping way could 
breathe. He became stronger and mak- 
ing a final effort to escape, he tried to 
crash through the end of the cage. His 
struggles were useless, for this time the 
lines were stronger, they were doubled 
and tripled until nothing could break 
through them. We pulled the crate close 
to the ship, right in under that thrashing 
beam, the waves would lift the cage until 
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it touched the beam, only to drop away 
as the wave slid out from under it and 
the ship rolled away. Smithy was on the 
heam now lowering the heavy chains 
around the crate, stripped of most of his 
clothes, ready to swim if necessary. As 
the barrels on the cage held it too far 
from the ship, Carl cut one of them loose. 
A swell hit the ship at that moment and 
as it rolled away the cage turned. The 
seal’s weight shifted and it turned farther. 
Carl scrambled to the upper side, but 
could not balance it. Over it went to- 
wards the boat and Carl with it; he dis- 
appeared beneath the black water, the ship 
rolled back and the cage struck the side 
with a crash which seemed would destroy 
anything. Had Carl been caught, was he 
now sinking, unconscious and broken? I 
thought of the shark we recently caught 
at this point, of his great mouth and of 
his triple rows of serrated teeth. It 
seemed like ages until the ship rolled 
away from the cage and we could see it 
turn again. Then Carl appeared clinging 
to the steel, crawling like a squirrel in a 
cage to reach the top, unhurt, grinning as 
usual, still trying to raise that seal’s head 
out of water. Th:n when our efforts to 
fasten the cage seemed most futile, the 
swells lessened for a few minutes, the 
chains were made fast and slowly it rose, 
banging against the side of the ship at 
times, scratching and scraping the paint, 
as it rose higher and higher until at last it 
was safe, high above the water. We were 
happy, we had caught the largest Ele- 
phant Seal ever known. This trip we 
would have no excuses to make. Even 
“Pansy,” for some one had long since 
dubbed the seal “Pansy,” seemed relieved 
to be up out of that black water, for he 
drew a long breath, seemed to hold it for 
an eternity and let it out with a great 
sigh. 


Progress of Western Art and Drama 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


Angeles and San Francisco galleries is well 

under way, and while nothing particularly 
unusual has been shown, yet the general run of 
collective and individual works have maintained 
a comparatively high average of excellence, and 
in almost every instance some few canvases 
were exposed that stimulated interest and 
proved that progress is being made in the 
realm of the Fine Arts on the Pacific Coast: 

A survey of the outstanding exhibitions from 
San Diego north reveals the fact that three 
distinct and almost totally dissimilar groups of 
painters are influencing the trend of our native 
art. 

The works of our older and academically 
trained workers deal solely with the interpre- 
tive delineation of our landscape, and their 
chief concern appears to be problems of light. 
This, of course, is the influence of impression- 
ism. 

The younger group deals with a localized in- 
terest. They paint what they find at hand and 
stress design. Their bent is strongly toward 
post-impressionism. 

Of late we are feeling the effect of a revolu- 
tionary note in California art, introduced by 
Orozco, Rivera and Siqueiros, the much pub- 
licized Mexican fresco painters. One may not 
care for their subject matter or color, yet their 
works express a primitive power and are en- 
dowed with a national spirit that renders them 
valuable as folk-lore. In feeling they seem to 
breathe the hot fever of Communism. 

The “local-scene” is much favored by our 
moderns just now and predominates in all gal- 
lery shows. These canvases, often well 
painted, deal with ugly churches, houses, 
breweries, gas tanks, factories, and back alleys. 

These and a certain variety of stark nudes, 
all brash in feeling and color, are expressive, 
lively and emotional, and are ‘before us to leave 
or take. 

The annual exhibition of the California 
Water Color Society and the California Art 
Club, at the Los Angeles Museum, introduced a 
number of new painters and brought out several 
unusually fine canvases, although it was gen- 
erally felt that neither of these collections 
were altogether representative. 

The Pasadena Art Institute gave us two of 
the most delightful shows of the fall season. 
One of “Contemporary Eastern Artists” and 
the other “American Water Colors.” Both 


Te winter season of art exhibitions in Los 


were traveling exhibitions and very worth 
while. 

Grace Nicholson’s Galleries in Pasadena 
house a rich and varied assortment of oriental 
and occidental paintings, prints, sculpture and 
works of fine craftsmen. This famous institu- 
tion is a recognized source of supply for mu- 
seums all over the country, especially for 
American Indian, Chinese and Japanese art. If 
you have never seen this Chinese building with 
its enclosed garden court vou have missed one 
of the sights of Southern California. 

Honoring Los Angeles artists, the American 
Federation of Arts will send an exhibition of 
work by local artists as one of the important 
traveling exhibitions of the year, to be shown 
in many of the large galleries of the country 
during the coming six months. This honor for 
western art, for such it is, comes as a direct 
result of the visit of Miss Leila Mechlin, secre- 
tary of the Federation, who was in charge of 
the Olympic international exhibition of art, and 
who became vitally interested in the art of the 
state during her stay in Los Angeles. 

This exhibition, which will have its first 
showing in the Joslyn Memorial art gallery of 
Omaha, includes a group of well known men 
and women, and is representative of some of 
the best work being done here. It was col- 
lected through the efforts of Alexander Cowie 
of the Biltmore Art Salon. 

Dean Cornwell’s studies for his library 
murals formed the October exhibition at the 
Public Library. They are a selection from the 
hundreds he made. 

These are drawings of figures, groups and de- 
tail in many mediums, all done with that skill 
and precision that marks the trained and ener- 
getic draughtsman. 

Arno!d Foerster’s statue of Beethoven, re- 
cently unveiled in Pershing Square, Los An- 
geles, honoring W. A. Clark, Jr., deserves un- 
usual praise. It is a convincing conception, sin- 
cerely and simply executed. 

Revent'y there was unveiled in the Plaza, a 
heroic statue in bronze of Felipe de Neve, 
founder of Los Angeles. The statue is the gift 
of the California Parlor of the Native Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West and was endorsed by 
the Municipal Art Commission, and the site in 
the center of the Plaza fountain was given for 
its erection by the Park Commission. Created 
by Henry Lion, a local sculptor, the figure of 
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The necessary work connected with 
the road, in addition to his work as Post- 
master of Pasadena, President of the 
Pasadena Packing Co. and President and 
Manager of the Star Publishing Co., 
prdved too great a strain for Mr. Kerna- 
ghan. He relinquished his interests in the 
toll road company to Mr. H. W. Magee 
upon the completion of the road. The 
company, in token of its esteem for Mr. 
Kernaghan, presented him with a life 
pass over the road, the only such pass 
ever issued. 


T was Mr. Wilson’s idea in originally 
icteiisine the first trail up Mt. 


Wilson, to make a business of bringing © 


down shakes, pickets, barrel staves, 
orange box wood and material for other 
uses from the cedar, oak and pine forests, 
so plentiful on the slopes of the moun- 


Early History of Mount Wilson 


Continued from page 302 


tain. He abandoned the project, how- 
ever, when he found that the wood was 
unfit for wine barrels, which had been 
the principal use contemplated for it. By 
the time this fact was discovered, the trail 
had heen completed. A band of about 60 
burros were used in carrying quantities 
of shakes and fence wood. Then Mr. 
Wilson abandoned his project altogether. 

The mountain country grew in interest 
to the people of the valley. Increasing 
numbers of them went up to the summit 
as the years went by. In fact, by the 
year 1895, so important had the trip be- 
come that a twelve foot roadway was con- 
structed later. 

The trip to the summit of Mount Wil- 
son may still be made, by automobile 
however, over the toll road controlled by 
the Mount Wilson Toll Road Company. 


For Prosecution or Defense? 


Continued from page 301 


A little work by the police located the 
culprits—two professionals, who had in- 
tended getting out of town with it that 
night. 


N the police station, when asked the 
routine questions, whether they wished 
to notify any relatives or attorneys, they 
named no relatives, but said they could 
command funds for a good attorney. 
When they named the one they wanted, 
roars of laughter arose from the officers 
present. 

Stanley Sharp in his office answered the 
phone call from police headquarters. 

“Yes?—Two auto lifters want me to 
defend them? 

“You say they can get the cash and 
wish me to come bail them out? 
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“Yes—Yes-—Oh, | suppose I’ll have to 
—Can't spoil my reputation, ha, ha! Yes, 
tell them I will take their case—I’ll de- 
fend them. Will be right down and get 
them out. 


“What’s that! You have recovered my 


car? line work! Give me some better 
news—Tell me you’ve caught the scoun- 


drels who stole it. 


I wish there 
Do you know 


“You have? Good boy! 
was a law to hang them. 
who they are? 

“Wha — What! The—same—ones— 
who’ve—engag .d — me — to— defend — 
them—-” 

The receiver dropped from his nervous 


fingers. 


| 
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Pampas Plumes 


By ADAH FAIRBANKS BATTELLE 


OM GREENHAM’S coming home to- 

ta remarked a kind-faced woman to 

my hostess as we sat before a counter in the 
Dry Goods Palace. 

“How could [I have 
mother?” 

“She has gone to the Junction to meet him. 
They ought to get in at five. Mrs. Mills and 
Mrs. Atkins are over at the house now.” 

“I’ll drive over. They may like the use of the 


forgotten? And _ his 


machine.” 

Out of the cool store into the hot glare of 
the sun we went, driving slowly through the 
crowd of automobiles, past the Great Western 
Hardware Company, past the Fashion Em- 
porium, and, sandwiched in between, saloons 
with such names as “Al’s Place,” “The Delay,” 
‘The Limit,” now advertising soft drinks. 

I said something I had not meant to say 
about the crude Western town, but restrained 
myself before I asked Grace how she could be 
happy in such surroundings. That she could be 
so fortunately deaf to the discords of Empress- 
ville, I could explain only by her happy dispo- 
sition. In her home at the edge of the town 
everything was, as I should have expected, in 
perfect taste. I could not understand her loy- 
alty to Empressville, and I smiled involuntarily 
as I thought of it in contrast with the Eastern 
suburb in which she had grown up. 

“As long as Harry's interests keep him here, 
it is his town and mine. You haven’t seen the 
really admirable characteristics of the place yet. 
Crude? Of course it’s crude. It’s only a sketch 
of a town. When the pigments have been 
washed and blended for fifty years. it will be 
ideal, perhaps, but let us appreciate the new- 
ness. Before we get to the Greenhams, | want 
_to tell you about Tom—O Marcia, ride with us.” 

A plump little girl carrying a plumper baby 
was helped, despite her protests, into the car. 

“Ma heard Tom Greenham is coming home 
today, and she was awful sorry she didn’t have 
nothing to send over.” 

“You have such wonderful pampas plumes in 
your yard. Ask your mother for two or three 
of them,” suggested Mrs. Moore as we stopped 
before a black little house which, to judge from 
the three invalid pickets hanging feebly to a 
rail, had once been separated from the adobe 
sidewalk by a fence. From the immense dome 


of pampas grass rose the great, soft, downy 
plumes on their smooth stems. 

“The foliage is like little Damascus swords,” 
I commented. 

“Yes, only more flexible: They are hard things 
to handle, and not unlike our Western life. The 
gentleness one finds in our rough surroundings 
reconciles one to the crudity.” 


“Mother says take all you choose,” beamed 
Marcia as she returned after depositing the 
baby. 

“Thank you dear. Tell your mother how 
much they will help in the decorating. Not the 
longest stems. Those short ones are just the 
right length.” 

At another black little house with a less di- 
lapidated fence we stopped. 

“Oh Mrs. Moore,” came a high voice from the 
doorway. (What would they have thought of 
that voice at Miss Goodspeed’s Seminary?) 
“May Minta and I have your machine to go 
for things?” 

“Indeed you may, Gladys.” 

We passed inside, where unusual preparations 
were evidently going on. It reminded me of 
the nonsense-story “gotten up regardless of ex- 
pense,” for the lady of the house had suddenly 
become seven ladies of the tiny cottage. The 
air of proprietorship of each made me think of 
descriptions I had read of donation parties. 

In the middle of the room stood a small heat- 
ing stove, an eye-sore on such a day. A small 
boy who was pining to be useful and entailing 
parental displeasure by his lamentable failures, 
Mrs. Moore sent to bring pepper-boughs from 
a tree on the next street. Soon the little stove 
looked like a woodland shrine, with the soft 
pampas plumes relieving the ugliness of the 
pipe. 

The shrill-voiced Gladys returned with spoils 
from half a dozen households: Mrs. Weston’s 
table linen, Mrs. Hayward's silver, Mrs. Burt’s 
dishes. Somebody sent a chicken, ready for the 
table, and Mrs. Somebody, who did not ordi- 
narily lend things, sent her fireless cooker so 
that the house might be kept cool. The array 
of orange marmalade and jellies suggested a 
cooking-school exhibit. 

The proprietary air of each woman increased 
with each addition to the store. Everybody 
was talking, everybody suggesting some final 
welcoming touch with which to greet the trav- 
eler. To lessen the congestion, I stepped into 
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the yard. As I stood by the well in the shadow 
of a locust tree, a stout elderly woman, whose 
name I did not recall. came out with a pail in 
her hand. 

“IT used to trot him on my knees when he was 
a baby,” she said meditatively. “I reckon I’m 
the only one here as has always known his 
folks. Well, he’s been through a lot since we 
see him, hasn’t he?” 

Probably I failed to look intelligent, for she 
asked sharply, her tone seeming to imply that 
my hostess had been remiss in her duty to a 
stranger in town. 

“Hasn’t Mrs. Moore told you about him?” 

“No, she told me only that he had been away 
for several years, and that his mother had 
gone to meet him.” 

“But don’t you know where he’s been these 
eight years? For the land sakes! Of course 
we don’t know nothing about it, but we know 
he hadn’t ought to have went. He’s been in 
state’s prison.” 

At my involuntary exclamation she again ex- 


pressed her wonder at Mrs. Moore’s failure to 


explain the situation. 

“Well, I'll tell you. He always was a nice 
boy, kind and obligin’, and his mother’d a hard 
time to bring him up, left a widow when he was 
a baby. And when he was run for city treasurer 
it looked like he was makin’ a big success for 
such a young man. Everybody had a good 
word for him.” 


PAMPAS PLUMES 


Her face grew tense. She stood silent as if 
seeing the past. 

“And then.” at length I ventured. 

“Then things went wrong. There was money 
missin’, and Tom hadn't no receipts to show for 
it. There was a pretty bad lot, older men, 
runnin’ the town politics. Nobody believed Tom 
used a dollar dishonestly, but he’d prob’ly lent 
to other departments that had. Somebody had 
to go to prison, and Tom went.” 

“How awful!” 

“Yes, that’s so. Everybody always thought 
well of Mrs. Greenham and Tom, and it’s our 
chance to show ’em that their neighbors feel 
friendly to ’em. We’re all going home before 
they get here, except Mrs. Burt. She’ll get the 
dinner on the table for ’em Then we'll come 
in friendly-like, two or three at a time, for the 
next few days.” 

“Ilwyn,” screamed the mother of the boy who 
brought the pepper branches, “you should be 
plumb ashamed to have Grandma Winchell 
carrying water.” We returned to the house con- 
voyed by Ilwyn and the pail. 

As we rode home in the lessening tempera- 
ture of the later day, Grace turned to me. her 
soft eyes shining. 

“I didn’t have a chance to tell you about 
Tom Greenham, but I know you must have 
heard it. Won’t you admit now that there are 
plumes in the harshness of our Western pampas 
grass?” 


Progress of Western Art and Drama 


Continued from page 305 


De Neve stands seven feet three inches high. 

George Steckel, for many years a leading 
photographer and patron of the arts, has 
opened a new studio and art gallery adjoining 
his beautiful country home near Covina. Pic- 
turesquely situated at Barranca and Virginia 
Streets, two miles south of Covina, Mr. Steck- 
el’s new studio-gallery is designed to meet all 
the modern requirements of his craft, and can- 
vases by representative Western painters will 
be on public exhibition at all times. 

In San Francisco, Rivera's “California” 
murals in the new Stock Exchange are the 
“buzz” in art circles. They are superior to his 
work in the California School of Fine Arts. 

Ralph Stackpole’s pylons for the steps of the 
Stock Exchange are nearing completion and re- 
veal this talented sculptor at his best. 

Gottardo Piazzoni has handled his murals in 
the Public Library in a flat, decorative man- 
ner which seems in keeping with the dignity 
of the building. 
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The palm branch should go to Lloyd Le Page 
Rollins, who is making outstanding success of 
not one, but two large museums,—the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and the De 
Young Museum. Either one alone would be a 
great achievement. 

We suggest that he also be given the new 
Gallery in the War Memorial Duilding, which 
seems a bit of an orphan. 

It is gratifying to know that, at least, the 
Brangwyn murals, painted for the Exposition, 
sre to find final and, we hope, permanent place- 
ment in the Auditorium. They are the best of 
their kind in the West today. 


RETURN of the legitimate stage to the 
cities and towns of the West, which are 
being deprived of the spoken drama, is seen in 
the plans of the recently organized Theatre 
League Incorporated, which has been formed by 


a group of drama enthusiasts in the south. For 
Read further on page 314 
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Stephen Crane 


By E. C. BARNEY 


ECENTLY I picked up a small vol- 
ume of Stephen Crane and again 
read his masterpiece of short fic- 

tion, “The Open Boat.” The final para- 

graph reads: 


“When it came night, the white 
waves paced to and fro in the moon- 
light, and the wind brought the sound 
of the great sea’s voice to the men on 
shore, and they felt that they could 

_then be interpreters.” 


There is much in that sentence; it con- 
tains the philosophy of age, and the in- 
sight of genius. Stephen Crane was a 
genius. When a mere child he startled 
the literary world with his “Red Badge 
of Courage”—a study of the horrjble in 
war from the individual soldier’s view- 
point, a treatise on psychology in fact., 


Crane was about 20 when at last he 
found a publisher for “The Red Badge.” 
He had seen nothing of war at first hand; 
all he knew of war was from the boasts 
of grandpas. WYet in his war study he was 
even more subjective than in his “The 
Open Boat,” which was written after the 
fact—from actual experience! 


Critics are reluctant to accord Crane 
the mantle of genius, yet he was nothing 
less. Long after such critics are gone and 
forgotten Stephen Crane will endure as a 
genius akin to Shakespeare. He suffered 
as geniuses must always suffer; he was 
_misunderstood and abused; his private life 
was often weighed in the general esti- 


vast industry. Culture is thereby lost. 


criminating than another,” says Jones. 


mate of him. However, his name is grad- 
ually growing in fame—finding its right- 
ful niche in the gallery of genius—and 
will in due time, no doubt, be classed in 
the public mind with such names as Tol- 
stoy, de Maupassant, and Frank Norris. 


N all of Crane’s writings he features the 
| horrible ; the characters are predestined 
to a fate of misery and impending dis- 
aster. Crane died at about 30, but he saw 
all there was of life. His few short 
stories and some longer ones (he was too 
much of a genius to write a very long 
novel) cover akout all humay observa- 
tions outside of assumptions. 7 Crane, like 
all realists, was a dispassionate protrayer 
of life; and the fact that his stories play 
up the horrible indicates that life has its 
horrible side., His “Maggie” was un- 
wanted by all publishers, and had to be 
put out in a cheap paper edition by him- 
self on borrowed capital. 

During Crane’s last illness he showed a 
disposition to turn from life. In the first 
weeks his tired mind attempted some- 
thing humorous and evasive, but his ar- 
tistic nature would not let him fully ac- 
complish this. The story dragged and ir- 
ritated him. Written in collaboration 
with another author, the story wasn’t fin- 
ished until Crane was gone. . 

Crane met death valiantly and at- 
tempted a smile in parting with his wife. 
He died as he had lived, a realist. 


Alfred Noyes contends that there is all over the world an overproduction of books. 
Volume, he says, overshadows literary values, book production having developed into a 
St It is Noyes’ belief that publishers should be more 
critical and selective in the manuscripts they bring: out. 
days could, he contends, be republished to advantage. 

In answer to Noyes, Idwal Jones scouts the idea that Addison, for example, would 
have any considerable reading today, if republished. He believes Mr. Noyes is on de- 
batable ground when he speaks of contemporary culture. “No one age was more dis- 
In the matter of books, the people should have 
what they like, in the opinion of the latter writer. 


Many of the books of former 
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Under the Fifth Dimension 


Continued from page 298 


sworn it was locked). Inside it was dark. 
Pulling the window shades she disclosed 
a library in exquisite order. Going over 
to her desk, she turned on me apologetic- 
ally, and said: 

“IT wish you to write a note to Ailsa 
and tell her of your being here and of 
seeing me; for I shall be gone when she 
returns. She will be sure to find it here 
on my desk.” 

“When does she come ?” I enquired hur- 
riedly, glad at last to speak, to ask my 
questions. 

“T can’t say,” she answered evasively ; 
“perhaps in a week. They—they—have 
been delayed this year, but Ailsa will ex- 
plain everything to you,” she added. 

“Are you to be gone long?” [| ques- 
tioned, as I finished the note, and placed 
it as she directed on a packet of unopened 
letters. 

She apparently did not hear or did not 
wish to; for she went about, looking wist- 
fully at the different objects in the dim, 
shadowy room. Then turning mournful 
eyes on mine, she said, as if I had asked 


a second time: 

“Yes, a long time. Still, | may be able 
to come back once in a while, and | hope 
they’ll keep everything as it is.” 

The room was almost dark now, and | 
hastened toward the door. 

“IT must go, Mme. MacDonald. You see, 
I’ve forgotten the time, and they’re wait- 
ing dinner for me at the Inn, you know.” 

“I’m unhappy that I cannot ask you all 
here to be my guests; but the servants are 
away today,” she repeated. She opened 
the door as she spoke, and I heard, with 
a rush of relief, the purring of our motor, 
dear human every-day sound! Some way, 
the old house was eerie to me, with its 
dim shadows and soft-footed, gentle mis- 
tress. 

“I’m glad you’ve written Ailsa, and | 
hope you told her I did the best I could 
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under the circumstances to make you wel- 
come at Hill House.” 

I held out my hand, but she pretended 
not to see it, and looked past me toward 
her mountains again longingly. As I 
slipped away, she called softly, “Good- 
bye, good-bye.” 

But | felt she was saying farewell to 
her Berkshire home and not to me. 

I can hardly remember the mad rush 
through the gathering darkness to the 
Inn. Silas, our chauffeur, could not un- 
derstand my demands for higher speed, I, 
who am usually so timid. Something was 
wrong about that house on the hill and its 
lonely inmate; something within the 
depths of my soul whispered what it was, 
but I dared not think out my intimation. 


WEEK later, when we were established 

for the summer at Lennox, | re- 

ceived a forwarded letter from Ailsa. It 

was bordered heavily in black. She wrote: 
“Hill House, Little Dorchester, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. 
June 10th, 1912. 
“My Dearest Mary: 

“Il found today your note on Mother’s 
desk in this house. We are at a loss to 
understand how it ever got there, and 
your allusion to Mother’s showing you 
the place and being with you. Mother 
spent the winter in California; she died 
on her way home at our house in New 
York on the 30th of May, Decoration 
Day. Her funeral was on the 2nd of June, 
yet your note is dated June 2nd, and you 
speak of Mother’s standing near you as 


you wrote. I| cannot tell you how puzzled 


and upset Iam. If this is one of your old 


jokes, it has come at an inopportune time, 
dear. Where can I meet you so that you 
can explain this mystery? For it is un- 
like you to jest in this way. 

“Let me hear from you as soon as pos- 
sible and believe me, as ever 

“Yours devotedly, 
“Ailsa Craig MacDonald.” 
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Stage and Screen Fan-Fare 


By MAURICE L. KUSELL 


“ABIE’S IRISH ROSE,” 
El Capitan Theatre, Hollywood 


HE rejuvenation of this successful Broad- 
T way smash, holds the boards again with 

George Sidney and Charlie Murray in the 
Irish and Jewish father roles. To review such 
a dotage production would be merely redund- 
ancy. Every one is more or less familiar with 
the history of this play by Anne Nichols. A 
predicted “flop” at the Old Morosco Theatre in 
Los Angeles. But with staunch convictions 
Miss Nichols wheeled her brain child into New 
York to hang up the all-time long-run mark of 
six solid years at one theatre. 


7 7 


TOBY WILSON PLAYERS, 
Music Box Theatre, Hollywood 


AVE you ever mustered the courage to 

venture into a so-called haunted house? 
If you have, you will realize what fortitude it 
takes to produce a show to play the Music Box 
Theatre. For some reason, theatrical managers 
have considered this theatre a jinx to produc- 
tions. Evidently for financial reasons. This 
theatre is not a barn. It is known as an “in- 
timate house.” The fixtures and draperies add 
warmth to this playhouse. The stage and front 
of the house have all modern appointments. 
Yet theatrical managers call this house a jinx 
When in reality the jinx is the play the short- 
visioned theatrical producers endeavor to force 
the theatre-goers to accept. The Hollywood 
Music Box Theatre will feel the warmth of ca- 
pacity houses when better stage fare is pre- 
sented to those who appreciate dramatic and 
musical comedy entertainment. Toby Wilson, 
who has had many years histrionic experience 
and knows what the public wants in amuse- 
ments within range of the average pocket book, 
should be able to put the jinx on a rail and 
‘Carry it out of the Music Box Theatre. Toby 
_ 1s what might be called a human-interest 
comic, but to show folks, he portrays the type 
of character known as a “Toby.” (Just a guess, 
but that’s why he picked this nom de theatre). 
During Mr. Wilson’s Hollywood run his stock 
company will present whole-souled, salt-of- 
the-earth comedy dramas, such as he has pre- 
sented for many successful seasons past in the 
Middle West. At least Toby will put that jinx 
in the dog house as long as the theatre treas- 
urer continues to dispose of tickets for Toby 
Wilson’s Players. 


“THE MATCH KING,” 
Warner Bros. Picture 


O longer need you worry about lighting 

three cigarettes on a match. Warren Wil- 
liam, who enacts the role of Paul Kroll, the 
Swedish match king, lets out little intimate se- 
crets, (presumably of the late Kreuger), of how 
to build.a fortune from a tiny flame, and con- 
trol the heart strings of many beautiful wo- 
men in the Capitals of Europe. Including one 
of the most famous foreign actresses in Holly- 
wood. Of course his empire, built upon worth- 
less securities, cracks. His paramour, the Hol- 
lywood actress, falls in love with a violinist. 
And as the late Kreuger, Kroll is exposed in his 
high financial trickery. Confronted by the 
leading bankers of the world to explain his ac- 
tions, Kroll commits suicide. The picture is 
more.-or less fictionized biography. While 
“The Match King” will not exactly keep one on 
the edge of the seat, every moment is interest- 
ing. Playing opposite Mr. William, is_ Lily 
Damita, as the Hollywood actress. You will 
not be left in doubt as to whom she is portray- 
ing. The balance of the large cast is excellent. 
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ILSON MIZNER has knocked out a stir- 
ring story of prison life from the inci- 
dents taken from Warden Lawes’ book of the 
same name. Packed to the last foot of film with 
drama, this picture tops all other criminal 
swashbuckling tales. Spencer Tracy enacts the 
“bugaboo” who enters prison with a press 
agent, and a horde of lovely maidens outside the 
big gate copping his autograph before his in- 
carceration. Bette Davis as the prisoner’s 
sweetheart, gives the same fine performance in 
this as she does in all of her parts. Arthur 
Byron as the prison warden is a newcomer to 
the screen, but not a new actor by any means. 
His performance as the guardian of the men 
and women in Sing Sing is what you might 
expect Warden Lawes to be. A two-fisted wal- 
loping picture that will knock any audience cold. 


7 7 


“SILVER DOLLAR,” 
Warner Bros. Picture 


HADES of “Covered Wagon” and “Cim- 
aron.” But weren’t these pictures money 
makers? So will “Silver Dollar” bring many 
dollars back to the producers of this picture. 


Read further on page 314 
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Ghosts Still Walk in Bodie 


Continued from page 300 


in communication by stage with Virginia 
City and the railroad. 

Aurora planned a county courthouse 
which should discourage all other county 
seats in eastern California. Three stories 
of brick, an imposing structure for the re- 
gion, was erected at a cost of $90,000. 
Then—tragedy! The surveyors discov- 
ered an error. The state boundary was 
resurveyed and Aurora, county seat of 
Mono County, California, awoke one 
morning to find itself three miles. inside 
Nevada. 

Today a modest white courthouse in 
Bridgeport holds sway while a window- 
less stone frame, like a hollow skull, over- 
looks lonely Aurora. 


Wresting gold from the earth was no 


light tussle in those days. To keep it 
from road-agents, highwaymen and 
sharps was even more difficult. It took 
red-blooded men, keen with spirit of ad- 
venture and nerve to amass and hold any 
considerable sum. Such men_ were 
Mackay and Fair. 

“Over $100,000 in bills, Mr. Fair had,” 
Mr. Cain recounts. “It was the mine pay- 
roll, amd too late to post to Virginia 
which it had to reach in the shortest time 
possible. James G. Fair didn’t even blink 
an eye. Facing that 120 miles of narrow, 
dangerous canyon road, he just jammed 
the money into his pocket, boarded the 
northbound stage and took it in person. 
Yes, sir—real men.” 

Holdups were not the only difficulties 
these pioneers faced. The heat at certain 
depths in the mines was almost unbear- 
able. “Your skin prickled as you went 
down,” and as Mr. Cain tells it, the stifling 
odor of hot wet rock sweeps over the 
listener. 

“It was so hot down at the 1,200 and 
1,600 foot levels that stripped men worked 
in shifts of ten minutes, stepping back to 
have water sluiced over them, while 
others took their places.” 
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T was the night life of Bodie, rather 
| than the strenuous days which were 
most dangerous for the miners. Those 
who went up to Boots Hill feet first for 
the most part died violent deaths. 

A dismantled red brick house stands a 
little apart from Bodie. Quite conven- 
iently it was built just at the foot of Boots 
Hill. It was intended as a hotel, but saw 
life only one tragic night. The builder, 
whose name is lost among the slabs of 
the cemetery, was a man of pride and con- 
ceit. Ordinary wood was not good 
enough for him. He had bricks made for 
his new hotel. 

It was to be a gay place, a gathering 
spot for the elite of Bodie. On the first 
night after its completion the owner in- 
vited the town to an op-ning dance in the 
new structure. All Bodie came and with 
it the wife of a miner who was on the 
evening shift. 

The miner came home late and found 
his wife gone. He knew where. Perhaps 
there had been words before he went to 
work that evening, threats and defiance 
perhaps. He went to the red brick hotel, 
blazing warmly with lamplight, echoing 
with music. He waited on the front step, 
looking in. 

“There she was dancing with the hotel- 
keeper right in the hallway in plain sight. 
She was laughing. The miner called in to 
the man to come outside for a moment.” 
Mr. Cain pauses dramatically. “The man 
did. He came out and shot the miner 
dead.” 

“He saw he couldn’t get away with the 
murder and tried to escape. They caught 
him about eight miles out in the sage, try- 
ing to reach Bridgeport. They brought 
him back and hanged him—right in his 
own hallway where he’d been dancing 
with the miner’s wife.” 

“The woman? Nobody knew what be- 
came of her. 


Read further on page 316 


The Literary West 


Books featured this month include: 


“Historic Spots in Southern California’; ‘‘Westward to 


the Pacific’; “Beyond the Blue Sierra’; “Earth Horizon’; “Sixty Years in Southern Cali- 
fornia’; ‘‘Jeremiah"’; “The World We Live In”; “Riders From the West"; “‘I'm Fairly Sorry.” 


RODUCING a guide book, history, reference 
Pp book and romantic story combined, the authors 

of ‘“‘Historic Spots in California’ have done an 
exceptional piece of work. The book under review 
covers the southern counties only. The authors 
are Hero. Eugene Rinsch and Ethe! Grace Rinsch. 
In a handy volume of 267 pages, there is placed be- 
fore the reader the salient facts in the historical 
development of Southern California. Each of the 
ten counties is handled separately in alphabetical 
order: Imperial, Inyo, Los Angeles, Mono, Orange, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, Santa Bar- 
bara, Ventura. Under each county are listed the 
historic spots in chronological sequence, with data 
based on scientific research. A list of sources and 
extensive index add to the book’s value. Robert 
Glass Cleland has offered an illuminating introduc- 
tion. The book is from Stanford University Press. 
Price, $2.50. 

7 * 

ARION G. CLARK'S “Westward to the Pacific,”’ 
M a book of stories for children, adds greatly to 
an already rich literature pertaining to our West- 
ern country. The stories are arranged in eleven 
parts or sections, depicting America before Euro- 
pean settlement, the early colonial period, the first 
settlements in the Kentucky and Ohio regions, and 
the gradual growth westward; the Spanish days, 
story of the Oregon country, and several chapters 
on the development of the United States to the 
present day. The book is well provided with illus- 
trations of scenic and historic value. This is a 
Seribner’s book selling for $1.20. 

* 


HY should not history be fictionized? Written 

thus it will be most interesting and best re- 
membered. Honore Morrow tells in her “Beyond 
the Blue Sierra”’ the fascinating story of Anza and 
his heroic efforts toward opening up an overland 
route from Mexico to California, and the Spanish 
Viceroy’s dream for the establishment of San Fran- 
cisco. And let it be remembered the activities of 
which this book tells were being enacted in the 
Revolutionary period of 1775-1776. Published by 
William Morrow and Company, this volume of 340 
pages and attractive jacket is a distinct contribu- 


tion, 
* * 


REVIVAL in interest in California history 
A prompts notice of a remarkabie hook issued 
by Houghton-Mifflin two vears ago— Harris New- 
marks noteworthy volume, ‘‘Sixty Years in South- 
ern California,’’ 1853-1913. Mr. Newmark was one 
of the early pioneers of Los Angeles and a leader 
in the upbuilding of the city and of Southern Cali- 
fornia. His powers of keen observation, clear 
Vision, retentative memory and ability to place 
yroper values, together with his distinctly human 
qualities, have resulted in a narrative rich in 
reminiscence and true in characterization. The 
744 pages of this book are packed full of history 
and the activities and contributions of the author's 
associates, many of whom were instrumental in 


the building of the great Southwest. The book is 
profusely illustrated. It is edited by Maurice H. 
and Marco R. Newmark. It is a $6.00 book. 


OVERS of Mary Austin’s writings will welcome 

her latest book—‘Earth Horizon.” This auto- 
biography is “different.’’ Being one of the best 
writers of novels in America, Mary Austin has ap- 
plied in “Earth Horizon” some of the same features 
that make her fiction so compelling. It has been 
her good fortune to know many of the great 
writers of her period and these she brings before 
her readers in the most graphic way. And through 
it all you read the story of one whose life has been 
full of rich experience and worth while achieve- 
ments. This is a Houghton-Mifflin book, 380 
pages, illustrated, and sells for $4.00. 


OETRY of the West is receiving deserved at- 
P tention today. ‘“‘Riders From the West” is the 
title of a rather pretentious story in verse touch- 
ing one of the important historical events with the 
lucific Northwest as the theater of action. In 
this poetry story, the Indians of the Nez Perces 
country play a leading part. yeorge Charles 
Kastner, the author, shows fee:ing and sympathy 
for the red man. The book is put out by Metro- 
politan Press, Portland, Ore., at $1.50. 


“a ’'M FAIRLY SORRY” is the title of a smal, 
privately printed volume of verse under 
authorship of ‘“‘Peter Reel’ with ‘‘Bobrick” as il- 
lustrator. The imprint is that of the Shoestring 
Press. The book is copyrighted by Charles C. 
Robertson, and sells for $1.50. The “perpetrators” 
have done all the work on the book. There are 
bits of humor and satire backed up by drawings 
in co.or. May the author, artist and publisher 
succeed, —A. H. C. 


“Jeremiah” 


By William Maurice Culp 

OW boys and girls, Jeremiah is not a big ogre 
N that goes about shouting ‘“‘Fee Fi Fo Fum, I 
smell the blood of an Englishman.” Jeremiah is 
a nice little kitten that spends most of her days 
purring with happiness. Her life is not fraught 
wi h days of hunting mice in the cellar; no, indeed! 
She lazes when Bobby Jack, to whom Jeremiah 
be.ongs, all day in a nice y-padded yellow box in 
Bobby Jack’s room, waiting for him to come home 
from school. There are many co.ored illustrations 
that the kiddies will enjoy. Large type that they 
may read readily. Done in full cloth binding with 
an imprint of two tone of Jeremiah. Published by 
Harr Wagner, of San Francisco. Children who 
have kittens will love this little volume. A de- 
lightful school reader, the illustrations by Carleton 
D. Moore. 80 cents. 

—Maurice L. Kusell. 


Read further on page 315 
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Western Art and Drama 


Continued from page 308 


the past few months this group has been quietly 
laying the ground for a coast wide campaign to 
bring bacy legitimate stage attractions at regu- 
lar intervals, over a circuit of towns extending 
from San Diego to the towns of the Northwest, 
presenting companies of outstanding merit in 
current Broadway successes which have not 
been seen on the Coast. 


Early last spring, representatives of the The- 
atre League were sent out to make a survey ot 
the principal towns of the coast, to ascertain if 
there was sufficient interest in the project to 
justify putting in operation a plan similar to 
that attempted by the Theatre Guild some years 
ago in the East. Encouraged by the response, 
definite steps were taken to perfect the organ- 
ization, and to begin the work of establishing 
branches of the League in the various towns, 
which, through a plan of membership, might 
provide the necesary funds to defray the cost 
of the tours. 

The Theatre League plays will be produced 
on the coast. Arrangements have been made 
whereby the facilities of the Pasadena Play- 
house have been made available as the produc- 
ing center, and the League plays are to be 
staged under the personal direction of Gilmor 
Brown, with specialy selected casts of profes- 
sional actors. While the Theatre League is in 
no way connected with the Pasadena Plavhouse 
Association, the League has received the co- 
operation of the Pasadena group to the extent 
that the special productions built for the Play- 
house runs of the League plays will be utilized 
on the road. 

The work of organizing the towns is in 
charge of Bradford Mils and J. Francis Smith 
of New York, both of whom are well known 
in the music and opera field. Already branches 
have been organized in San Diego, Fresno and 
Stockton, which in addition to San Francisco, 
wil be included in the tour of the first com- 
pany which is scheduled to go on tour in No- 

Continued on page 315 


Stage and Screen 


Continued from page 311 


The locale is new. Denver in 1876 in the days 
when it was known as St. Charles. Leadville, 
Colorado, when the prospectors in their quest 
for gold discovered silver. The genial Yates 
Martin, whose touch of fortune brought the 
silver world to his miners boots. Edward G. 
Robinson plays Yates Martin, the happy, en- 
terprising egotist. What a new Robinson his 
fans will find in this epic. Co-starred with Mr. 
Robinson is Bebe Daniels, whose acting in “Sil- 
ver Dollar” is a trifle overshadowed by Aline 
MacMahon, of “Once in a Lifetime” fame. Any 
lover of western history will enjoy this film 
story which evidently was built from charac- 
ters of early Colorado miners. And if western 
history bores you... see this picture for good 
entertainment. 
7 7 


SCENE STEALERS WHO ARE NOT 
STARS: Guy Kibbee, Aline MacMahon, 
Harry Beresford, Glenda Farrell, Frank Mc- 
Hugh, Robert Warwick, Allen Dinehart. 
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Foolish Film Fables 


EAN HARLOW’S mama calls her “Baby.” 
(So what? You should hear the pet names 
my mother calls me). 

A ¢ertain director asked George Arliss if he 
had played in any legitimate shows. (How 
should the director know, he only sees his own 
pictures). 

Karen Morley’s ears rival Clarke Gable’s. 
(The better to hear you with, ma hoe-ney). 

Ann Harding and Norma Shearer are bow- 
legged. But Tom Mix isn’t. (You can’t always 
blame the horse). 

Mary Brian’s brother, Terry Dantzler, con- 
ducts an orchestra but is not a musician. (He’s 
not the only one). 

Olive Borden got an annulment from her big- 
amist husband. (Impossible! Sam Clover says 
such a thing couldn’t happen to a movie star). 


trol holds steady volume on all stations. 
tubes. 


or write for price list. 


The New International 11-Tube All-Wave Radio only...................... P55 95 


The New International all-Wave 11-tube Super Heterodyne DeLuxe contains all 
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tubes; Just switch the knob for short wave or regular broadcast. ’ 
Two full dynamic speakers matches the super phonic 


Full vision dial control, two speed slow and high speeds complete, with beautifully de- 
signed walnut console cabinet, for only $55.95, freight paid. Five-tube Monarch Radio, beautifully 
finished walinut cabinet, handsome two-tone blend, only $17.95. The cabinet contains Hammond 
first quality clock movement—a great bargain in a short wave set. 


McGUIRE DISTRIBUTING CO., 
RADIO FROM FACTORY TO CUSTOMERS, DOEVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Band Automatic Volume Con- 
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The Literary West 


Continued from page 313 


“The World We Live In” 
By Weinberg-Scott-Holston 


book in the elementary school 
rooms. Differs from many geographical books, 
in that it will keep the interest of the pupil. Short 
chapters, with questions closing many, that will 
seem to the student more like a game than rote 
study. Done in full cloth binding, with imprint on 
front cover, of two tone. Published by D. C. Heath 
and Company. Well illustrated. Reference list, 
266 pages. 92 cents. 
—Maurice L. Kusell. 


Western Art and Drama 


Continued from page 314 


vember, in S. N. Behrman’s latest comedy suc- 
cess, “Brief Moment,” with Harrison Ford 
and Sharon Lyne in the leads. The first 
League play is booked for a two weeks run 
at the Curran Theatre in San Francisco. 
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Ghosts in Bodie 


Continued from page 312 


Now the long shadows of night creep 
down on Bodie to the tune of silence. The 
colorful mine dumps on the gray hills 
are lost in twilight. A wind moans up the 
pass from Mono Lake, shaking the sage 
on Boots Hill and murmuring among 


wooden slabs and gravestones where 


names have long been effaced. 

An owl screeches suddenly rising on 
heavy wings from a ruined doorway. Bats 
chatter in the dusk. Bodie rvst 
Are her nights s.rene and dream- 


Does 
easy ? 
less, or—is that the clink of long-broken 
vanished marble? Do you 
hear ghostly laught.r and catch the flash 
of Rosie May’s diamonds ? 


glasses on 


All day you may see blackened tumbles, 
brick piles, vacant streets, but still at 
night in Bodie—ghosts walk! 
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Flippant Filosphy 
By M. S. MERRITT 
WORDS OF WISDUMB— 


UST when we think Fortune is about to 
smile upon us nowadays—the smile turns 
out to be a sneer! 
Some of us are living on Easy Street now— 
but the address is only transient! 
* * 
Anyone that puts on the garment of truth 
these days is usually out of style! 
* * * 
Money hardens more muscles than any 
amount of exercise—especially around the heart 


and head! 


HOLLYWOOD— 
OMENTARILY patriotic, a certain ego- 


tistical star joined the National Guard. 
When the company was about to be photo- 
graphed, the captain ordered: “Left face!” 
But the star persisted in showing his right. 
Exasperated, the captain singled him out: 
“Hey, you, | said ‘Left face!” 

“But I don’t photograph well on that side,” 
the star bleated. 

+ + * 

Overheard in the studio lunch room > 

Novice: “Do you agonize over your stories?” 

Screen Writer: “No, I let the scenario edi- 
tor do that.” 

* * * 

Joe E. Brown tells this one about things be- 
ing tough in the East: On a vaudeville bill 
where he was making a personal appearance 
was a dog act. Along about dinner time the 
owner of the act called to his dog: “Come, 
Fritz, I give you liver.” And right away a 
hundred actors changed their names to Fritz! 


SOUL COMFORTS A LA MODE— 


OPE was given man to help him work out 
his destiny with labor. Then man stretched 
Hope to presumption to avoid the labor. 
* * 

The course of true love never runs smooth. 
Maybe that’s why man and his Creator have 
such a tough time getting along. 

* * * 


OUT OUR WAY— 


HE owner of a haberdashery shop discov- 

red an unwelcome stranger in his shop at 3 
a.am. The fellow said he believed in doing his 
Christmas shopping early! 
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EVIDENCE 
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